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THE HOUSE — AND THE SPRINGS 


Grey with age, and silent now—after more than a century—the 
Decatur N. Butler house stands almost in its original state, as if in 
defiance of the relentless onslaughts of nature—a poignant reminder 
of another era in the cycles of time. 


The old house is about three miles out from Liberty, just off 
the Old Natchez Road, located on Lazy Creek amid a grove of beau- 
tiful native trees — oak, magnolia, gum, cedar, mimosa and many 
others. ; 


In the year 1846, Grandpa Butler bought the home, with its sev- 
eral hundred acres of land, from his brothers-in-law, Don and Jim 
Short, who had come down from the North and settled the place 
about 1841. 


Nine years: previously, August 3, 1837, Grandpa had married 
Martha Ann Wilkinson, and they had then lived in a small house on 
Grand-pap Wilkinson’s plantation. With this exception, and that of 
one year spent in Franklin County, they spent their entire married 
life in this home. . 


They were the parents of five children when they moved to 
the home. The other six were born, and all reared, in the old house. 


. All of us are familiar with the general appearance of the house; 
but few realize the method of its construction, and the inconveniences 
and disadvantages endured in building a home in those far-away days. 


As there were no sawmills, the timbers were cut by hand and 
hewn to the required width in the woods and hauled, or “snaked,” 
to the building spot by oxen, or mules if available. 


In this home the hand-hewn logs were about 15 inches wide and 
were held in place with hand-made wooden pegs—no’ nails at all in 
those days. 


The lower floor consisted of a large main, or living, room with a 
huge fireplace that, when filled ‘with great oak logs of wood and fat 
pine from the forest, could diffuse the most intense heat imaginable 
and radiated cheer and hospitality. 


Today, three score and more years later, the picture of this family 
room, a glowing fire, a wide semi-circle of animated faces of home 


‘ folks and friends, with Grandpa and Grandma ever the central figures, 


is as clear as in yesteryear. 


Good conversation, happy reminiscences, and laughter prevailed 
at all times. 


THE OLD BUTLER HOMES — At top is the house Grandpa and 
Grandma Butler bought from Don and Jim Short and in which they 
settled about 1846. The picture shows the house late in 1952 after 
Stewart and Grace Talbert had done some necessary repair 
work about the front porch and elsewhere around the venerable, 
still sturdy structure. 


At bottom the home in which Decatur N. Butler was born and 
reared. It is about 3 miles further north from Liberty than the house 
at top. Behind the house, in which a family named Whittington 
now lives,. is the small family cemetery in which Decatur N. and 
Martha Wilkinson Butler lie buried. : 


ees 


In later. years circumstances decreed that Aunt Ida and Uncle 
Willie Terrell preside as hosts in this home. This they did most 
graciously, ever maintaining traditional customs long established. 


Around the great room were several smaller rooms, and a rather 
steep staircase led to upstairs rooms, used mostly for several boys in 
the family, and the always-visiting boys—cousins and neighbors. 


Many a pillow fight and rowdy scuffle did Grandma climb the 
stairs to break up, never hesitating to use the rod if necessary. 


I remember the older uncles who were at home together as boys 
telling of someone hearing Grandma’s step on the bottom stair and 
yelling, ‘‘“Here comes Ma!” 


All would dive for cover, ‘and when she arrived not a culprit 
was in sight. 


Across the entire front extends a spacious veranda, or gallery. 
A wide shelf, or shed, runs across the end and was used to house the 
ever present bucket of clear, cold water for drinking. 


Until the time of “bought dippers,” a cleanly scoured, long- 
handled gourd was used. 


The gallery was used as a summer living room, and contained 
several homemade benches and chairs, rather crudely built, but very 
comfortable. 


Grandpa, in his declining days, would lie for hours in the sun 
on a quilt, or pallet, with a chair turned upside down, a pillow on 
its inclined back, and take naps or dream away the long hours. 


In the rear and to the side of the house are a series of natural 
springs bubbling from the earth, over recks of every size and shape, 
containing the coldest, purest water ever tasted by man or beast. 
These springs have been the water supply for every purpose in all 
these years, mostly being carried uphill by hand. At one time Uncle 
Willie Terrell devised: some kind of pumping apparatus and had the 
water piped to the house. 


The old slave quarters, too, were in the rear of the main house. 
Also; the vats used for curing, or tanning, hides for various uses— 
shoes for the family, saddles, chair-bottoms, and other items. I have 
been told that still scattered about are depressions in the earth where 
the vats and the deep holes for hiding food and valuables from the 
Yankees once were dug. 
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THE HOME — AND THE BUTLERS 


Grandpa’s home was noted far and: near for its ‘hospitality, and 
his open doors to the needy, the sick and the homeless. It was head- 
quarters for neighborhood meetings of any kind. 


Regarding my statement that my grandparents’ home was ever 
open to the orphan, the homeless and the unfortunate, I would 
like to mention a few instances. : 


Some time after the War, two brothers, Will and George Sharp- 
ling, members of a poor family in the vicinity, were orphaned and 
had no home or family, so Grandpa opened his house ‘to them. 


Of course, they worked at anything there was to do, and really 
earned their board and keep. But they did have all the advantages 
and comforts of a Christian home. They remained there until they 
were prepared to go forth for themselves. 


In Grandma’s script on the back fyleat ‘ot ‘Aunt Mattie’s Bible 
was written: 


“Geo, Sharpling came. to live with de this day (name x» day 
and year).” 


Another really remarkable case of this Christian hospitality 
was that of a distant cousin of Grandpa’ s, Jabe Butler. 


This poor fellow was a sub-normal grown man with the mind 
of a child and actually not able to work. He merely sat and whittled 
idly, or twiddled his thumbs. 


Why his own people didn’t care for him, I don’t remember ever 
hearing, but I do know that he was given a home, treated kindly 
and lived with my grandparents and their family for many years. 


(Note: Cousin Myrtis Butler told me just recently that the 
cause of the abnormality of Jabe Butler was a severe blow on the 
head from heavy timbers dislodged during a very destructive cyclone 
at Beauregard, Miss., many years ago. Oldtimers will remember 
that Beauregard was almost literally “blown away.” Jabe Butler, 
after the years in the home of my grandparents, was taken care of 
for more years in an institution, where he asked to be placed, and 
died there.) 


‘When Uncle Willie Terrell’s parents died and his childhood home 
broken up, he set out to find work and a home. There were few 
jobs available in those days, and a young, ambitious man took work 
where he could find it. 


Grandpa opened the doors again and Uncle Willie, too, became as 
a member of the family household and remained so for some four 
years before becoming an honored, and very handsome, son-in-law. 


I feel sure there were other such instances, but those I know 
from memory and knowledge. 


Being devout Methodists, their home was used for religious 
gatherings conducted by circuit-riding ministers—no churches or pas- 
tors were around in those years, 


These meetings sometimes lasted for days and were attended by 
people from a wide area. Many spent the entire time as guests in 
the home. ; 


' Grandpa was an ardent advocate of prohibition, and led in a 
crusade against the evils of liquor. He conducted temperance meet- 
ings at his home and in the homes of neighbors for years. 


He was never wealthy, but was a successful farmer, using slaves 
before the war and always raising an abundance of cotton, foodstuffs, 
cattle, horses, and other stock. No cotton being sold in this section 
during the War, it has been said that Grandpa stored his and man- 
aged to keep it until the close of the War, then sold it for what we 
would now call a “premium.” 


Personal memories of my grandfather are rather vague, as I 
was only 11 years old when he departed this life. However, I do re- 
member clearly how he looked and the many tales of him handed 
down by his children. He was rather quiet and a bit stern in ap- 
pearance. He was given to fits of. depression and would at,times 
isolate himself for days. Grandma would coax and pet, however, 
until he finally “‘snapped out of it,” in better spirits than ever. 


Grandpa was very straight-laced, almost puritanical in his ideas 
as to becoming conduct for his children and for Grandmother. Reading 
of novels or other light literature was strictly taboo, and as Grandma 
was well educated and a great reader, she would sometimes procure 
a novel from a friend or neighbor. She has told of how she had to 
steal moments from her work in which to read it, shutting herself 
in her room, listening intently for ‘‘Pa’s” footsteps. In this same 
manner, she would, if possible, lie down during the day for a short 
period of rest and a nap. To do this was often considered a sign 
of weakness or laziness in those hectic days. 


Grandpa was a familiar sight over the entire country, with his 
flowing beard. He rode his faithful saddle horse, a grayish roan 
called “Nolan’—visiting, going to town, or on an errand of mercy. 
The last few years of his life-were spent sitting quietly, staring off 
into the blue, his physical and mental health practically gone. He 
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was lovingly and tenderly cared for by his family, and at the age of 
79 he quietly passed this life. His was the first death to occur~in 
the home. 


In this day of modern grandmothers, it is difficult to try to 
create a picture of Grandmother Butler. Only those of us who re- 
member and loved her could ever realize the wonderful qualities in 
the make-up of her character. 


Small, or rather low of stature, she was of blonde type, with the 
softest, most kindly blue eyes imaginable. In every descendant of 
the family, even the great grandchildren, these same blue eyes are 
easily recognized today. She had the most serene untroubled coun- 
tenance at all times that I’ve ever seen. I was 21 years old when she 
went away, and try as I might, I can’t recall ever having seen her 
unduly upset, cross or shedding a tear. Being human, I’m sure she 
must have had her bad moments. Perhaps she isolated herself at 
such times, as in the case of the novel reading and naps. No doubt 
Grandpa irked her considerably with his temperamental spells, and 
I ‘can’t imagine rearing 11 children the hard way and not becoming 
upset—to say the least. 


I have no idea where or how she received the rudiments of 
learning, but I do know that she possessed a keen intellect and was 
a well educated woman for her time. Her versatility in the arts of 
homemaking is almost beyond human imagination. 


Not only did she utilize everything on the farm, but she spun 
the thread from cotton and wool for clothing, quilts, spreads, socks, 
and so on—then wove it into fabric for the garments. She even 
found time above that required by the more essential work to piece 
and fashion intricate and elaborate laid-work quilts and spreads of 
unbelievable beauty and durability. She made one for each of her 
11 children, probably as wedding gifts. Some were all white, but in 
later years she made her own dyes from native berries and herbs, 
and made lovely spreads with colored designs. I imagine some of 
these spreads may be in existence today (think Cousin Myrtis Butler 
has one). 


For dress-up occasions grandmother usually wore soft black 
dresses, with a lace frill in the neck, held by a large brooch. During 
her latter years she had little black calico ‘‘Mother Hubbard” style 
dresses, and always a snowy white kerchief tied over her head and 
under the chin—much as the young ladies of today wear the gaily 
colored silk scarfs. 


Many wise and kindly admonitions she freely gave to her grand- 
children, being deeply interested in them and wanting only the best 
for them. I remember several—one I’d like to pass on. She often 
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THE PICTURE REPRODUCED ABOVE, made late in all their 
lives, shows, standing, Uncles Frank and John Wilkinson and, seated, 
Uncle Micajah (Cage) Wilkinson and Grandma, their sister. 


Another brother, Jefferson W. Wilkinson, lost his life while fight- 
ing bravely during the Battle of Shiloh in the War Between the 
States. Uncle Frank was in the same regiment and, in marching by, 
saw and recognized his beloved brother lying mortally wounded. 


Frank Wilkinson stooped and raised Jefferson's head and gently 
placed it on his own knapsack. Then, obeying the order of an 
officer who said “We must march on,” went on his way. 


Two other brothers and two sisters of Grandma and her brothers 
shown above died in infancy, I believe. 
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The three that we know most about were Grandma Martha and 
Aunts Mary Margaret and Rhoda, both of whom married VanNor- 
mans—Garnet and William. 


Most of us remember Aunt Rhoda and Uncle William and iheir 
children and grandchildren, our cousins. 


The parents of the four above and the others mentioned were 
Rev. Rowland Wilkinson, a Primitive Baptist minister of considerable 
prominence in his day, and his wife, Mrs. Margaret Cain Wilkinson. 
They were originally from the State of Georgia. 


Ill 
THE CHILDREN 


Grandpa and Grandma were the parents of 11 children, all living 
to reach maturity, marry,.and, with one exception, have large fami- 
lies of their own. The first death was that of Uncle Young Butler, 
in the Civil War, while in the service. 


All eleven married local boys and girls. 


I remember the real thrill we the grandchildren had when we 
learned the full name, in order, of our grandparents’ children. They 
were rather unusual and for the most part were names handed down 
for generations. They were: , : 


Margaret Rivana Butler __ __ __ ___ __._ born August 31, 1838 
Young Poindexter Butler _. __ -_ born January 13, 1841 
George Harrison Butler _. _. __ LL. LC born May 3, 1843 
Louisiana Appolona Butler __ __._ ___ ___ born January 25, 1846 
Kinion Lattimer Butler _. _ es CS CL born June 27, 1848 
Rowland Wilkinson Butler _. __ ss | Lt born January 7, 1851 
Polly Faulkner Butler _. _. __ Cs LL born August 20, 1853 
Ida Zouleika Butler es WL born January 3, 1856 
Decatur Noonan* Butler, Jr. —. __ __ __ born April 18, 1858 
Martha Eugenia Butler. __s WE born August 12, 1860 
Jefferson Bentley Butler _. _ __s 6 LL born June 6, 1863 


(*) After this booklet was started it became apparent that the 
spelling of Grandpa Butler’s middle name varies with different 
‘writers and persons. In some places in old records it appears to 
be spelled either ‘‘N-e-u-n-a-n” or “N-e-w-n-a-n,” but in most cases, 
ry including the notes compiled by the late George H. Butler of Jackson, 
it is spelled ‘‘N-o-o-n-a-n” as used in the pamphlet. Decatur N. 
(Cate) Terrell, a grandson presumably with the same middle name, 
spells it “Newnan.” 


-* 
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Margaret 
Jagers Knox 


Aunt Margaret’s home was in the Zion Hill 
Community, about 12 miles away. Her Jagers 
children were Ada, James E. and Tena. Rev. 
Jagers died after a few years and her second 
marriage, to John Knox, was unfortunate and 
they separated. After this trouble her health was 
broken, and she was somewhat sad and depressed 
during her remaining days on earth. 


Aunt Margaret was 25 years old, married 
and moved away, when.my dad was born. How- 
ever, he always had a deep abiding love for 
“Sister Margaret,” and when I came along I 


‘was promptly given her ‘name, first. 


She was born in 1838. and married first 
to Rev. James E. Jagers, one of the Methodist 
ministers who had conducted meetings in their 
home. 


As his children married, Grandpa began the 
custom of giving to each of them a plot, or 
parcel of land from the home estate, on which 
to build and have their own farm. Some trades 
and exchanges were made. 


Rev. Jagers 


—~ 


YOUNG P. AND MARY GRIFFIN BUTLER. 


None of us knew Uncle Young, except by hearsay. As previously 
stated, he died from disease incurred on the battlefront during. the 
a war. His name is on the monument in Liberty, erected:to the memory 
of our dead. His wife was said to be beautiful. Mary Griffin was 
her name, and she grieved for him the remainder of her days al- 
though she remarried. They had no children. 


Uncle Harrison, too, was in the service, belonging to Co. K, 44th 
Mississippi Regiment. He was severely wounded in the second day of 
the battle of Shiloh, and returned home, : 


While there and on crutches, He. married his first sweetheart, 
Emily Griffin, sister to: Mary, and to them one daughter was born. 
Some years after Aunt:.Emily’s death, he was wed to Mary 
Elizabeth Tarver. Their children’ were Thomas Bentley, Decatur P., 
Elijah, Tarver, “Florence. May, Josiah Powell, George Harrison, Jr., 

~ Ida Z., Franklin Lea,‘ Elizabeth, William mations, and Henry Grady. 
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For some time after-the war Uncle Harrison 
was somewhat crippled up and unable to do much 
in the way of farming, but did maintain his farm 
in the northeastern part of Amite County. He 
taught for a number of years. However, he turn- 
ed to spending all his time and energy to farming 
and was most successful. 


The scons and daughters in this home became 4 
prominent in every walk of life and contributed 
much to the welfare of the country. There were { 


doctors, lawyers, teachers, railroad men, mer- 
chant, planters, musicians, etc. 


rh HARRISON — 
if BUTLER 
a I do not remember too much of Aunt Lou. She married William 
H. Griffin and their children were William Jr., Martha, Jim, Decatur, 
‘Molly, Ida, Ada, John, Ruth and George. Their home was west of 
Liberty on the old Gloster Road, about five miles out in the 
Compromise Community. I remember her as being a quiet, kind 
iat woman, Her health became greatly impaired with child-rearing 
‘i and farm work, and medical knowledge and facilities being then 
Hi so limited she lived on and on without proper attention. 

Finally her mind, too, gave way and she was committed to an 
institution, where she died after a few years. We know now that 
a simple operation could have saved her. 


ae Uncle Lam was too young actually to serve in the War Between 
if the States, but he was enlisted in what was known as the “Home 
Guards,” and participated actively in that organization. On several 
4, is occasions, as history reveals, Liberty was under attack, and danger 
: to its inhabitants great. 
' He wed a distant cousin, Sara Jane Butler, 
; of the Zion Hill area. Their children were Myrtis, 
fi! Carrie, Hiram, Garrett Lacy, Irene, Winnie Davis 
bY and Kent. Their home was about 2% miles up the 
oe road from Grandpa’s, on Amite River. 
| Uncle Lam was, I guess, what was known as 
ty a gentleman farmer. He did farm, but somehow 
i managed to avoid much of the drudgery and dirty 
work and more or less superintended his place. 
| He, too, taught for many years. He was an 
accomplished violinist and enjoyed a long and 
leisurely life. He passed to his reward several 
: years ago in Liberty, where he had lived for a 
i number of years. Uncle Lam was lovingly and 
tenderly cared for in his declining years by his 
ft eldest daughter, Cousin Myrtis, who still lives 
i! alone at the age of 79. 
| 14 
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Uncle Lam was of deep religious nature, perhaps more so than 
any: other of the brothers, for a time at least. He was a member of 
the Baptist faith, although all the others were Methodists, excepting 
Aunt Mattie. : 


Uncle Rowland was born January 7, 1851, and married Jane Ann 
Day. Their children were Robert Morris (Dr. Butler), Elizabeth, 
Dennis, Rowland, Jr., Floye and Carl. Their home was over in front 
of Grandpa’s, less than a mile away. 


Uncle Rowland, too, farmed, but with him it 
was secondary, as teaching was his profession— 
one that he followed until he became too old to 
work. He was a natural musician, sang well, and 
played the violin. In his home, he and his daugh- 
ters. had their own string band—guitars, mando- 
lin and violin. Many happy hours were spent in 
this home, listening to their music. 3 


ROWLAND 
BUTLER 
As A Young 
Man 


Polly Faulkner Butler, born August 20, 1853, married William 
Day. Her children were Demaris, Maude, William, Jr., Kenna, 
Horace, Mattie, Alice, Carey and Mamie, ¢= NoTe 


Aunt Polly was considered the beauty in the 
family, was dainty of stature and features, a blue 
eyed blonde, and had a natural grace and charm. 
However, she was deemed “proud as a peacock” 
(a phrase remembered from grandma’s time), a 
trait that was not too well understood at that 
time and gave off an air of superiority. Really, 
she was sweet and friendly, and it was a pleasure 
to visit with and talk to Aunt Polly. Her blond 
beauty was inherited by her daughters, grand 
and great-grandchildren to a surprising. degree. 

Their home was in the Salem Community, 
y abcut six miles from her old home. “Uncle Billy” 
was prosperous, had a lovely, fertile farm and 
also operated a country store. So we always : 
‘thought they were rich, and a visit in their home AUNT POLLY 
_was a rare, enjoyable occasion for us. As A Girl 
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Ida Zouleika was born January 3, 1856 and married James Willie 
Terrell December 24, 1879. Her children were Decatur (Cate), Janie, 
Luna, Willie and Grace. Two others died in infancy. Auna Ida began 
her married life in the parental home, but shortly afterward the 
couple built a small home, about’a mile away on their plot, and 
lived there until they returned to Grandpa’s to make their home 
and care for the aged parents, both by then growing very feeble. 

It was agreed by all concerned that if they did this, the home- 
stead and land would be deeded to them for life. I’ve always thought ” 
that if a home was ever well earned, this was. 

As previously stated, it being the old home and the owners still 
living, it was the gathering place of children, grandchildren, relatives 
and friends from the entire countryside. Through it all, Aunt Ida re- 
mained her serene, unflustered self. She did all her work the hard 
way, and cared for her parents, aged and ill, and entertained hordes 
of relatives. As a child I marvelled at it, and since—knowing some- 

. thing of her trials myself—it-is almost incomprehensible. 


AUNT IDA AND UNCLE WILLIE TERRELL 
‘In Their Golden Prime — i 


During. her life there, both Grandpa and his wife, Grandma, 
passed away—the only two deaths ever to occur inthis home, up 
to now (1952). Aunt Ida and Uncle Willie-continued to live here 
until 1925, when they, too, because of age and ill’héalth, were forced 
to give up housekeeping. The same offer-that’ was made to them 
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was now tendered to their youngest daughter, Grace and her husband, 
Stewart Talbert, and so they moved into the Talbert home in Liberty 
and remained until their deaths. : 

Thus Grace and Stewart became sole owners and still are (1952) 


of this renowned home 
Decatur Noonan, Jr., was born April 18, 1858, and was married 
to Susan Harrell. Their children were Nat Garrow, Harrell, Rena, 
George, Mert, Homer and Lester. Although as a child we lived near 
the home of “Uncle D,” on Amite River, I never knew much about 
him only that he, too, taught and was considered to possess intelli- 
gence above the average. 
For some reason he and Aunt Susie had a Siinudeerianting 
after many years of marriage,-and he left the home to her and the 
children and went out to Uncle Harrison’s, where he only lived a 
short time. They said he seemed to pine away and really died broken- 
hearted. Aunt Susie, however,’ went to him before he died and 
they were reconciled, and would have been re-united had he lived. 
A little incident about “Uncle D” always amused me inasmuch 
as it was an unusual thing.for a salesman to do. As a young! man 
he secured a job in town, selling over the counter in one of the best 
stores. One day a customer, a neighbor of the Butler’s, came in. 
| As my uncle well know, the customer was a poor, hard-working 
| man. He wanted to buy some shoes. Uncle D brought out a pair 
i and said, “These are about the best we have and they certainly 
aren’t much good. They are not well made and I am sure won’t 
last long.” His honesty exceeded his judgment in this case and 
he didn’t last.long as a salesman. 


’ Causey and to them were born the following children: Mabel, Patrick, 
Grady, Staunton, Ellis, Thelma, Murray and Abner. 

For the first few years Aunt Mattie and Uncle Joe lived in a small 
house on the Ransome Causey place. Then later, after Aunt Ida went 
to the old home to live, they moved to the place Aunt Ida and Uncle 

: Willie had settled and remained there until they, 
too, had to give up farming and housekeeping to 
live with their children. Murray now owns the 
place and lives there. 

Aunt Mattie was ever to me a sweet, intelli- 
gent person. She was, I thought, more like Grand- 
ma in appearance than’ anyone of the family. 
She lived here in Liberty until a few years ago, 
and it was a pleasure to my family to have her 
visit in our home. 


Martha Eugenia was born August 12, 1860. She married Joe E. 


> 


AUNT MATTIE 
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‘IV 
DOUBLE WEDDING 


I would like here to describe the double wedding of Aunt Ida 
and Aunt Mattie, which was solemnized December 24, 1879 in the 
family home. Uncle Willie Terrell had been almost a member of 
the Butler family for about 4 years, as he was an orphan and had 
i made his home with them for this period. I imagine he and lovely 
HH Aunt Ida had been in love for some time, and had been “courting,” 
at always under the stern supervision of Grandma, for a few years. 
, Uncle Joe Causey had been hitching his mule at Grandpa’s post for 
I: sometime also, courting Aunt Mattie. After all the preliminaries 
at were disposed of, it was decided to have the double ceremony. 


et Preparations in earnest began about December lst. There was a 
Bil flurry of housecleaning, and beds were prepared in advance for the 
ait horde of relatives and friends who would come, days beforehand, and 
eh remain over.: 


The trousseaus, all made at home and by hand, mostly .were 
elaborate and beautiful. The brides wore identical dresses fashioned 
from pearl grey woolen material, high-necked, long-sleeved, in a 
basque effect. A soft frill of white ruching topping the high neck, 
ui which greatly enhanced the soft, natural beauty of the lovely ladies. 


More than 200 guests were expected, all to partake of the feast. 
itt So, needless ta say, food in abundance was prepared. For the cakes 
i and pies alone, Grandma used a half-barrel of flour, and several large 
hogs and 22 fowls were prepared. A special littlé house in the back 
yard was used to store the prepared food in—row upon row of 
shelves lined the walls, all loaded with the food that could be 
readied in advance. 


Rev. James E. Jagers, Aunt Margaret’s husband, officiated at the 
wedding. The day following the marriage, both couples and all 
relatives and friends, on both sides, went to the Ransome Causey 
home for the second day, or “Infair,” a custom that was prevalent 
Another sumptuous feast and much good fellowship was enjoyed. 

Years later Aunt Ida’s own two daughters, Luna and Janie, were 
married in the home, with simpler ceremonies, however. The mar- 
riage took place about 1894 and was the last in our family to happen 
in the old home. 


Last, but not least in any sense of the word, in this wonderful 
family, came my dad, Jefferson Bentley Butler. The big guns were 
booming in Vicksburg during the siege of that city, and were plainly 
heard in this section, the year dad was born—1863. 
| 
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Members of the family often have told me of Grandma walking 
the floor. day and night in agony of heart and mind during that time. 
Her two sons, Young and Harrison, were still away, somewhere in 
the conflict. 


Grandma had decided to name the baby for her brother, Jeffer- 
son Wilkinson, and in the meantime, Uncle Harrison must have re- 
turned from the war, as he insisted that the middle name be Bentley. 
As there are several in our younger generations who bear this name, 
I would like here to explain the real sentiment connected with it. 
Uncle Harrison suffered a severe injury of the right leg in the 
Battle of Peachtree Creek in Georgia. Care of the wounded and hos- 
pitalization being terribly inadequate, he suffered as much from neg- 
lect and ignorance as otherwise. Several medics had agreed that 
nothing could be done to save the leg, as gangrene had set up, and 
were preparing to cut off the limb when Dr. Bentley came along. 
After making an examination, he begged to be allowed to save it. 
Permission was granted, and using every means at his command and 
putting forth untiring efforts, Dr. Bentley succeeded. 


In almost every family of the grandchildren since then, there 
is found the name “Bentley,” and after learning the story, the name 
is honored and appreciated. In my own family, two of Dad’s grand- 
sons—my son, William Bentley (also his son), and Lacy’s son, a fine 
young surgeon, Gordon Bentley Butler. 


Back to dad himself — his boyhood was average for one reared 
in the troubled days of Reconstruction—hard times, hard work, self- 
denials, and trouble with the negroes. However, he seemed to have 
had many of the few advantages of the times—a bit more educational 
opportunities than his elders, his own horse to ride into town, and 
other such small benefits. Being born during those 
turbulent times, however, and living through the 
harrowing days afterwards, certainly had some 
effect on his adult life. He was given to fits of 
depression and at times would be rather pessi- 
mistic. He possessed an unusually brilliant intel- 
lect, and was quick to learn, soon mastering what- 
ever presented itself in the way-of education. 
I doubt if a better educated man could have been 
found at that time, considering his advantages. 
He was an avid reader and read everything ob- 
tainable. While the books he could get were not 
widely varied, they were wholesome and inspiring. 


He read Shakespeare religiously and could 
fit a Shakespearian quotation to any situation, 
serious: or ludicrous. Among his favorites were, 
“O what fools we mortals be.” “Out, out brief candle, Life is but a 
walking shadow, a poor player, that struts and frets his hour on the 
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stagé, and is heard no more,” “An idle tale, told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing,” and many, many others. ; 


Dad had the aspirations to continue and really go places in the 
educational world—he even wrote a play adapted from Shakespeare 
once—also many poems, but fate intervened in the form of romance. 


He married, early in life, Sallie May Hinson, the “May” of his 
numerous love poems. They settled 2% miles away to the life of 
farming and rearing a family, in days that required back-breaking 
labor and hardships. The severity of the life left no time for -any 
except observational education, but he really absorbed his share of 
that. He, too, supplemented his farming with teaching in the 
rural schools of the county. 


His children were Margaret Lucile, Louis Alcus (deceased), Mary 
Lea, Lacy Garrett, Pollard, McVey, and Noel Hinson. 


Dad was considered quite a “dandy,” as a well-dressed, neat 
man was called in those days. He was of medium stature, well built, 
and always immaculate, whether dressed in homespun suit made by 
Grandma, or in a store-bought suit, which was really something io 
brag about then. 


Cousin Tom Butler (deceased) was not much younger than dad 
and would oftimes come to visit his grandparents. He has often 
told of how he and “Uncle Jeff’? would saddle the horses and come 
to Liberty to church, and how sedately dad rode in comparison to 
his own bouncing all over. He said that just before they rode into 
town Dad would look at him and say, “Tom, don’t flop so.” 


Another favorite anecdote in his life to me was the story of ihe 
food. : . 


Wes, a young negro boy about Dad’s age who had chosen to re- 


main with his ‘“Marse” and “Missus” after the war, was Dad’s bosom 
companion, and most likely a fellow conspirator in mischief. On one 
occasion, the entire family, with the exception of Dad and “Wes,” 
had gone to a big “Infair dinner,” following a wedding in the Wil- 
kinson Family. I am not sure why the pair were left behind. Any- 
way, when Grandma returned she*had brought a sumptuous box of 
all the good food back for Dad. He told himself of how he eagerly 
pounced on the box, opening it and beginning to—as he said—“lay it 
away” in a hurry. He knew that “Wes” was near by, all eyes and 
thoughts on “Mr. Jeffie’ and the cakes and pies, but continued selfish- 
ly to eat. Finally, “Wes” could stand it no longer. So, he said, 
“Mr. Jeffie, you eat all the cakes and pies, but be sure to save me 
the ‘“‘crusses.” In concluding this story, Dad always remarked that 
the crusses was about all the average slave or negro expected or 
really wanted of life. 
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‘After. toiling for years to eke out an existence on a rather non- 
productive. farm (mo diversification those days), he finally gave it up, 
sold the place, and moved to Liberty, about 1905. Here he probably 
spent the most pleasant and satisfying days of his entire life, enjoying 
the companionship of other men with whom he had common inter- 
ests, the Masonic Lodge, the Methodist and other churches. 


He worked at various jobs in Liberty. For years he was Deputy 
Circuit Clerk under “Cousin Billy” Webb, was office deputy in 
the sheriff’s office for a term, clerked in Weathersby Bros., W. H. 
Bates and Co., and Liberty Mercantile stores. 


His health failed and for some time'he suffered with a stomach 
disorder called dyspepsia, but his malady was really a growth be- 
tween the stomach and intestines, and when finally the trouble was 
properly diagnosed, it was too late. He died in a Natchez hospital 
in 1920 at the age of 57 years. 


Vv: 


At this writing (1952), my mother, at the age of 86, and Aunt 
Susie, Uncle D. N.’s widow, age 91, are the sole survivors of the 
in-laws. Aunt Ida Terrell was the last of the immediate family to 
Pass on. : 


My grandparents lie buried, side by side, in an old cemetery on 
the original Butler Place about six miles northeast of Liberty—Grand- 
pa’s birthplace—near Old Salem Church, known later as the “old Day 
place.” Several children of the family who died in infancy are 
buried there also. Their grandchildren numbered about 100 at the 
time of the deaths of the aged couple. 


VI 


At the present time, Grace and Stewart are in the process of 
renovating the old house, preserving the original state but making 
some necessary repairs. They plan now not to rent the house again, 
but to keep it as a kind of shrine, a place where those who still love 
it and are interested in it can come to rest, picnic or vacation, at 
will. 


It is our hope and prayer that the old place will ever remain 
in the hands of some member of the D. N. Butler family, and that it 
be given the reverence and care it deserves. 


If present plans materialize, a reunion of descendants, and any 
and all others connected with this family, will be had’on the grounds 
of “Spring Valley” its present name, next Summer, 1953. 


(Printed by The Enterprise-Journal, McComb, Mississippi, 1953—Copies obtainable 
from Charles B. Gordon, % Enterprise-Journal, McComb, Miss., at $3.00 each.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 
WILKINSON and BUTLER and 
ASSOCIATED FAMILIES 


Supplementary to that contain- 
ed in the memoir of Decatur N. 
and Martha Wilkinson Butler and 
their families. 

This material has been gather- 
ed from various sources, includ- 
ing notes provided by the im- 
mense research done by the late 
Hon. George H. Butler of Jack- 
son, his sister, Mrs. Florence But- 
ler Jackson of McComb, and 
others in the Butler families, and 
also the exhaustive, tremendously 
informative Wilkinson Family 
History compiled with care and 
energy over the course of many 
years by Marcellus M. Wilkinson, 
of Shelby, Miss., and aiid 
a few years since, 


—CAIN— 


The first known ancestor in the 
Butler family in the Cain line 
was John Cain, born in South 
Carolina June 24, 1770. He died 
in Amite County, Baie in August 
1851. 


His wife was Martha Johnson ° 


of South Carolina. 

They moved to Hancock Coun- 
ty, Ga., and had a large family 
of boys and girls, all born in 
Georgia. He and his family 


moved to Amite County in 1807: 


and settled on the west prong of 
the Amite River, some 6 miles 
north of Liberty, near where the 
Gloster Road intersected the Lib- 
erty-Natchez Road, close to Zion 
Hill. 

Their children were as follows: 

Sarah, born July 1790; died 
July 12, 1811. 

Jane, born Sept. 6, 1792; mar- 
ried Moses Seale Feb. 12, 1811. 

Elizabeth, born Feb. 26, 1794; 
married Meredith Bonds. 

William, born Dec. 6, 1795; died 
Aug. 30, 1819. 

Andrew, born Aug. 16, 1797; 
died Sept. 8, 1881; married (1) 


Aug. 27, 1818 Eunicy Day, who 
died early; (2) Mary Ann McGe- 
hee, born June 3, 1825; died 
March 24, 1903. 

Margaret, born Dec. 12, 1799; 
married Nov. 4, 1819, Rev. Row- 
land Wilkinson. 

Elijah, born Dec. 8, 1801; died 
before 1851. 

Nancy, born Feb. 18, 1804; died 
June 27; 1842. 


—WILKINSON— 


The family was anciently set- 


‘tled in the County of Durham, 


England, owning estates at Dar- 
rington, Kyo, MHarperly Park, 
Coxho, Oswold House and Bish- 
opweremouth. The family has 
been prominent in the affairs of 
Great Britain for more than 800 
years. : 

The American line began with 
Lawrence, son of William Wilkin- 
son, who was descended from 
Henry DeBohun, a baron of the 
days of the Magna Carta, of 
which he was a signatory. 

- William. Wilkinson married 
Mary, the daughter of Sir John 
Conyers. 

Lawrence, their son, migrated 
to America in 1645 (6) and be- 
came one of the founders of 
Providence and Rhode Island 
Plantation. He married Susana, 
daughter of Christopher and Dor- 
othy Smith of Rhode Island, and 
both husband and wife died in 
1692: 

John Wilkinson, son of Law- 
rence and Susana, a lawyer, was 
born in 1656 and died in 1708. 
He married Deborah Whipple, 
born in 1670 and died in 1748. 

Their son, John Wilkinson Jr., 
was born in 1690 and died in 
1756. In 1717, he married Re- 
becca Scott, 1699-1756. 

William Wilkinson, their son, 
was born in 1729 and died in 
1798. In 1740 he married: Hulda 
Godwin, born circa 1723 and died 
in 1796. William Wilkinson serv- 
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ed in the Revolutionary War in 
Virginia. 

John Wilkinson III, their son, 
was born circa 1743 and died in 
1788. He married, in 1765, Ann 
Douglas 1745-1824 and served in 
the Revolution, particularly in 
fighting in Georgia. 

Micajah, son of John and Ann, 
was born in Georgia in 1766 and 
died in Amite (or Franklin) Coun- 
ty, Miss., in May, 1805 (1806 ?) 

On August 8, 1791, in Rich- 
mond County, Ga., he married 
Mary Kennedy, daughter of John 
and Jane Kennedy, who was 
born in May, 1774 and died in 
Amite County in November, 1836. 

Mary Kennedy Wilkinson was 
said to be a lineal descendant of 
King Robert: III of Scotland. 

After Micajah Wilkinson died, 
his widow married Ferdinan 
Griffin, in Sept. 1806 and had 
several children. 

Micajah. and Mary Wilkinson 
were the parents of the following 
children: 

Martha (Patsy) born June 7, 
1792, in Richmond County, Ga. 
Married William Wheat and 


’ moved to Pearl River County, 


Miss. (The late Mississippi Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator 
Theodore G. Bilbo was a great- 
grandson of William and Martha 
(Patsy) Wilkinson Wheat.) 
Stephen, born Oct. 12, 1793; 
died Sept. 7, 1843. 
Asa, born March 3, 1795. 
Rowland, born Feb. 4, 1797; 
died 1867. 
Elizabeth, born May 11, 1798. 
Eason, born June 25, 1800; died 
young. 
" Rhoda, born May 17, 1802. 
Tysen, born Sept. 13, 1804; 
died July 27, 1837. 


—ROWLAND WILKINSON— 


Rowland Wilkinson was born 
Feb. 4, 1797, in Richmond Coun- 


“ty, Ga., moved to Amite County, 


Miss., with his parents and, like 
his brothers and sisters, attended 
the country schools.- But his edu- 
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cation was. principally at the 
hands of his mother, at home. 


He married Nov. 4, 1819, Mar- 
garet Cain, born Dec. 12, 1799, in 
Hancock County, Ga., daughter of 
John and Martha Johnson Cain, 
of South Carolina. Margaret Cain 
and her future husband moved 
with their parents to Amite Coun- 
ty about the same time. 

Rowland and Margaret Cain 
Wilkinson lived and died at the 
old Rowland Wilkinson place be- 
tween Liberty and Gloster, and 
are buried about half a mile 
from the old homestead. His 
death occurred in 1867; his wife’s 
in 1870, 

The Children 

They had the following chil- 
dren: 

Martha Ann, born March 6, 
1821;° married Aug. 31, 1837 to 
Decatur N. Butler. 

Micajah, born Jan. 10, 1823; 
died Jan. 7, 1907; married Oct. 


30, 1846,.Mary Short, born Jan. 


18, 1831;; died May 16, 1899. 
John C., born about 1825; mar- 
ried Jan. 28, 1845 Philadelphia 
VanNorman. He was a Baptist 
minister for 50 years and a sol- 


‘dier in the Civil War. 


Rhoda, born January 1830; died 
May 1891; married Feb. 4, 1847 
W. L. VanNorman, born Feb. 
1828; died June 1901. 

Jeff W., born about 1831, died 
1862 on the battlefield of Shiloh 
while defending the Southland. 
He married Oct, 15, 1857 Amelia 
R. Toler. 

Benjamin F., born 1833; mar- 
ried Dec. 15, 1859 Jane Tillery. 
He, like his brother, John C., was 
a Baptist minister for 50 years 
and a soldier in the Confederate 
Army. He was wounded in the 
War and suffered from the in- 
jury throughout his life. His 
second wife was Rose (Jagers) 
Stokes. 


Family Gathered In 1941 


On June 29, .1941, a gathering 
of the descendants of the late 


Rowland Wilkinson was held at 
Plymouth Church near Liberty 
in Amite County. 

‘One of the descendants of the 
old pioneer, the late J. Emmett 
(Skeet) Wilkinscn of McComb 
had- prepared and delivered a 
special paper on Rowland Wilkin- 
scn on this occasion. 

Entitled “Rowland Wilkinson— 
Pioneer Baptist Preacher; A Brief 
History of His Service and His 
Church,” it said, in part: 

“The late Rowland Wilkinson 
settled in this neighborhood, one 
mile above here, about 1812... 
The land records in the court- 
house at Liberty show that he 
recorded, 1818, 160 acres of land 
he had homesteaded. Also the 
record shows a vast lot of land 
that he recorded from 1818 io 
1836, presumably bought under 
the bit law. 


“The late Rowland ‘Wilkinson 
had four sons and two daughters. 
Three sons and .... grandsons 
served in the Civil War. The 
third son fell on the battlefield 
in 1862. A grandson was im- 
prisoned for six months; another 
(Young Poindexter Butler) died of 
illness sustained in the course 
of his service to the Confeder- 
acy. 


“... The late Rowland Wilkin- 
son, as a Baptist, served 27 years 
in the Mississippi Baptist Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 
1807. He joined Zion Hill Church, 
which was organiized in 1811, in 
1825 and was a messenger to the 
Association at New Providence 
Church in Amite County in 1839. 


“He was licensed to preach in 
1840 and preached 12 years in 
the Association, being paid in 
1849 $20 for preaching in desti- 
tute territory... 


“Plymouth Church was organ- 
ized by the late Rowland Wilkin- 
son with the following letters 
from the Mount Olive Church: 
Rowland Wilkinson, C. VanNor- 
man, G. Anders, J. C. Wilkinson, 
Margaret Wilkinson, Philia Wil- 
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kinscn end Emily Griffin. This 
church was constituted on the 
Mississippi Baptist Articles of < 
Faith, and still holds the same 
constitution. This church ‘was 
constitutsd independent.of Asso- 
ciations, Missicnary Boards and 
all institutions gotten up by man. 

“Rowland Wilkinson, under this 
independent organization, served ” 
from 1857 to 1867, making a to- 
tal of about 40 years of service 
in the Baptist denominations. He 
had two sons and a grandson who 
served as ministers for 50 years 
each, 

The late Rowland Wilkinson 
finished his course in this life 
and was called by death in 
1867.” 


BUTLER 


William Aaron Butler was born 
in Virginia Jan. 1, 1759. He mar- 
ried Fanny Poindexter in Virginia 
Jan. 1, 1778. She had been born 
in Virginia April 6, 1762. 

It has been definitely establish- 
ed, according to George H. But- 
ler’s research, that William Aaron 
Butler was living in Virginia 
April 2, 1780 when one of his 
sons, George Pollard Butler was 
born. 

The family tradition has it 
that he emigrated to Georgia with 
his wife and family soon after the 
Revolution, in which he was a 
soldier for the Colonial cause, and 
that he died in Georgia. 


After the death of William 
Aaron Butler, his wife married a 
man by the name of Brazeal. 
During the last years of her life 
she lived with her son, George 
Pollard Butler, and after her 
death on June 10, 1830, she was 
buried in the Butler family grave- 
yard some 6 or 8 miles north 
of Liberty on what is known as 
the “Sam Day Old Place.” 


William Aaron and Fanny Poin- 
dexter Butler are known to have 
had four sons, William Aaron, 
George Pollard, John and Jabez._ 


These four children, with their 
mother, and probably their fa- 
ther, went from Virginia to Geor- 
gia shortly after the revolution. 

The four boys, with their mo- 
ther, (by then Mrs. Fanny Bra- 
zeal) later moved to. Amite 
County, Miss. The order of their 
births is unknown, 


GEORGE POLLARD BUTLER 


This son of William Aaron and 
Fanny Poindexter Butler was 
born in Virginia April 2, 1780, 
and died Jan. 7, 1865. 

He married Polly Faulkner 


‘Heard (Hurd) Aug. 16, 1803. 


George Pollard Butler was a 
private in Jesse Thompson’s 
Company, 3rd Detached Georgia 
Militia, from Nov. 21, 1814, to 
March 8, 1815, in the War of 
1812. At the time of his death, 
he owned a script of land the 
Federal Government had issued 
to him for services in that war, 
and at the administrator’s sale 
this script was bought by his son, 
George Putnam Butler. 

George Pollard Butler emigrat- 
ed on pack horses from Georgia 
to Amite County, Miss., about 
1815, and settled 6 miles north 
of Liberty, where he built a wa- 
ter mill that was in operation un- 
til not too many years ago. 

He was a devout member of 
the Methodist Church, and was 
active in religious affairs all dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

George Pollard Butler was an 
accomplished mechanic and made 
most of the household furniture 
of the early settlers of his com- 
munity. Between 1830 and 1840 
he completed a residence about 
6 miles north of Liberty, near the 


-Amite River, that is still stand- 


ing. The sills are hand-hewn. 
The lumber used for the floor- 
ing, walls and ceilings. was saw- 
ed by hand with a whipsaw,. and 


dressed, tongue-and-grooved by’ 
hand. The framing was mortised 
> and*tenanted and draw-pinned to- 
_ gether. _ i 


He was small in stature and 
took unusual pride in his per- 
sonal appearance. His _ great- 
granddaughter, Miss Myrtis But- 
ler of Liberty, has a white horn 
pocket comb which he carried at 
all times and used at frequent 
intervals to keep his hair neatly 
and correctly combed. 


Their Children 


The children of George Pollard 
and Polly Faulkner Heard But- 
ler were: 

Evalina C., born July 1, 1804, 
married Willie Whittington and 
they had the following children: 
James, Hinds, George, Mary, 
Kinion, Thurza, and Eliza. 

Annaliza Mapp Butler, born 
Nov. 15, 1806, married Charles 
Webb. No children. 

Eliza P. Butler, born Jan. 18, 
1809, married Don Carlos Short 
and. had children: Mary, Eliza, 
Ann, George, Thomas. 

Young P. Butler, born Oct. 30, 
1810, married Elizabeth Ann Cas- 
ton and had children: Sara, Jane, 
George, Blanchard, Missouri. 

Emaline Butler, born Jan. 8, 
1813, married James Madison 
Short and had children: James 
Norwood, Ann, Bianc, Viola, Dora. 

Pollard P. Butler, born June 3, 
1815, died young. 

Decatur Noonan Butler, born 
Feb. 18, 1818, married Martha 
Wilkinson (the subjects of the 
sketch.) 

George Putnam Butler, born 
Dec. 9, 1820, married a Miss 
Moore and had one son, named 
Pollard. 

Ora Heard Butler, born Aug. 
22, 1825 and married Arthur 
Whittington. They had the fol- 
lowing children: Melanctheox, 
Mary, Elmira, Jasper, Claudine, 
Hiram, Georginia, Cynthia and 
Azalea. 
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MORE FROM SHIP ISLAND 
THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF SARAH BUTLER 


by Murella Hebert Powell 


In the previous journal of the Mississippi Coast Historical and 
Genealogical Society we followed the account of life on Ship Island as seen 
by Federal troops stationed there under the command of General Benjamin F, 
Butler. Accompanying General Butler on the Ship Island expedition was his 
wife Sarah, a woman of rare “courage and character. A better description of 


Sarah Butler could not be given than the one written by Butler himself in 


his autobiography: 


My wife, with a devotion quite unparalled gave me her support by 
acompanying me, at my earnest wish, in every expedition in the War of 
the Rebellion, and made for m a home wherever I was stationed in 
command. She joined me at Annapolis and accompanied me to Fortress 
Monroe when I was assigned there in May, 1861. She went with me on the 
expedition to Ship Island for the attack upon New Orleans, wherein I 
was exposed to the greatest peril of my life.... 

....Thus I had an advantage over most of my brother commanding generals 
in the department and in the field, in having an advisor, faithful and 
true, clearheaded, conscientious and conservative, whose conclusions 
could always be trusted. In the mere military movements, although she 
took full note, she never interfered by suggestion, for in regard to 
them I relied upon the opinions of my valued, accomplished, and 
efficient staff officers. In other matters all that she agreed to was 
right and for the best.... 

.... Returning home with me, after I retired to civil and political 
life, Mrs. Butler remained the same good advisor, educating and guiding 
her children during their young lives with such skill and success that 
neither of them ever did an act which caused me serious sorrow, or gave 
me the least anxiety on their behalf. She made my home and family 
happy as we could be... She took her place in society when in 
Washington, and maintained it with such grace, dignity, and lovliness 
of character that no one ever said an unkind or disparaging word of 


her. 

Sarah Butler was held in the highest esteem not only by her husband, 
but also by the troops of the Ship Island expedition. This was apparent 
during the voyage from Hampton Roads to Ship Island as the MISSISSIPPI was 


first tossed upon the seas by a hurricane, and then ran aground on Frying 


Pan Shoals near Cape Fear, off the North Carolina Coast: The ship was in 
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Sarah Hildreth (left) met Benjamin Butler when he was a guest for a 
thanksgiving dinner at her father's home in 1836. Sarah was the second of 
six daughters and Butler was “very impressed with her personal endowments, 
literary attainments and brilliancy of mind.“ At an early age sarah was 
taught the works of Byron, Burns, and Shakespear by her father, Dr. Isreal 
Hildreth. As a consequence Sarah developed a desire to act, and with her 
father's blessing appeared with much success at the Tremont Theater in 
Boston and the Park Theater in New York with. She refused to leave her 


. acting career to marry Butler until he proved himself in his own profession 


and was able to provide the means of making a home. (Photograph courtesy 
of Louisiana State Museum) / 


Benjamin F. Butler, (right) attorney and politician, was politically 
appointed major general in the Union Army. During his command of the 
Federal army that occupied New Orleans, Butler ruled the city with an iron 
hand. He executed a prisoner who tore down the U.S. flag, and confiscated 
the property of Confederate sympathizers. His notorious “woman order," 
which branded any woman who insulted a Yankee soldier as a “woman of the 
town plying her avocation," earned hin the nickname "Beast." Jefferson 
Davis proclaimed him an outlaw, to be hanged if he was captured. Partly 
because of difficulties concerning confiscated property, he was recalled at 
the end of 1862. He held commands in Virginia and North Carolina after 
serving in New Orleans but was eventually relieved of his command by 
General Ulysses S. Grant. (Photograph courtesy of the Historic New Orleans 
Collection. ) a 
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imminent danger, taking on water, subject to enemy attack in Confederate 
waters, and marooned on a coast noted for the suddenness and violence of 
its gales when even an ordinary squall would have broken up the ship. 
During this harrowing experience it was afterward reported that the troops 
behaved with admirable composure but “it could scarcely have been 
otherwise, for the men saw, duing that long and anxious day, Mrs. Butler, 
with her attendant, tranquilly heming streamers on the quarter-deck, she 
not suspecting the essential aid she was rendering the officers in 
command". It was confessed by the men the next day that “nothing cheered 
them so much while they were,in peril, as the sight of Mrs. Butler sitting 
there, in the sight of them all, calmly plying her needle.” 


The following letters are from the pen of Mrs. Butler to her sister and 
relate her adventures on the seven day voyage to Ship Island, and a 


graphic description of the Island itself. 


Fortress Monroe, February 25, 1861 
On board the Mississippi. 


Dear H: 

We came on board at eleven o'clock. A steam-tug took us from the 
boat that brought us to Fortress Monroe. I found a way to the.top of 
the tug; from that they threw a plank to the Mississippi, and, led by 
the captain, came safely on board without confusion. The others came 
up the sides of the ship, by ladders and ropes. Such a struggle for 
places! Those that sailed from Boston occupied more room than could be 
yielded, after the new arrivals. Sixteen hundred people to be stowed 
away somewhere. General Butler, with the staff, began giving orders, 
and in two or three hours it became very quiet; every one assigned his 
place by right or rank. Dinner served at two, plainly but very well. 
Condensed water; I do not like it. General Butler and staff go on 
shore to dine with General Wool. It is expected we shall be off to- 
night; in the mean time, I should be glad of a place to warm my feet. 


Port Royal. 


How much of agonizing suspense, of despairing misery, has been 
crowded into this week! We are lying here now in safety, drawn up at 
up at the wharf, and the naval people are at work to repair the ship. 
They say it can be done directly, but that does not seem so certain. 
The pumps they have made, and are trying this morning, are too short; 
so the work is yet to be done over again. We have been here two 
nights, and nothing done yet that gives promise of speedy sailing.... 
....I began this letter to give you an account of our voyage thus far; 
but the dangers we have met are so recent, and those to come so 
threatening, that my mind seems willing to avoid both, and cling to the 
present moment - for here is land, sunshine, and safety. A few nights 


ago, and we would have given ‘a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground, long heath, brown furze, any thing’. 

The storm came on soon after we left the Bay, and neared Hatteras. 
Awful point! This is the second time I have been nearly lost there. 
Again the men formed in line, from hold to deck, and bailed water all 
night. The seas, roaring, phosphorescent, gleaming as serpents' backs 
struck the quivering ship like heavy artillery. The dread was, when 
she plunged in the trough of the sea and the waves swept over her, that 
she would founder and go down. We turned our course north, to run with 
the wind, which blew from the south-east. We kept in it that night, 
and through next day until twelve o'clock. Then the storm was so far 
broken, that we turned short about, ran up three sails, and flew down 
the coast like a bird, past Cape Hatteras, Point Lookout, down to Cape 
Fear. This distance we had made from twelve at noon yesterday; now 
nine in the morning. We were at breakfast, congratulating each other 
on our escape from the Storm, the delightful weather, and the rapid 
speed we were making. I left the table a moment, and was in my room 
preparing to go on deck, when there came a surging, grating sound from 


the bottom of the vessel! A pause - the engine stopped. We were 
aground on Frying-pan Shoals, fifteen miles from shore. The coast held 
by the enemy. Four or five small boats and sixteen hundred people 


aboard. Dismay on every face! I asked General Butler of the danger. 
‘A hundred-fold more than the storm! But there is no time for words- - 
I must look to the ship.’ Yet for a time we were safe; the day was 
fine - the vessel imbedded in sand, so that her keel would no be stove 
with rocks. Brains and hands worked busily, devising and executing 
ways to get her off; and men watched for sails at every point, for 
there, in truth, was almost our only hope. At last, one appeared in 
sight. Signals were hoisted. (It was proposed to hoist it with the 
Union down. ‘Not so,‘ said General Butler; ‘let the Union go up.') 
Guns were fired to show our distress, though apprehensive she might 
prove a rebel steamer, and we be forced to fight in our crippled state, 
or yield, inglorious prisoners. She could not come directly to us, and 
hours were consumed before she could round the shoal, and feel her way 
Slowly with the lead, somewhere within a mile of us. She proved a 
friend. It was late in the afternoon. We ran at full tide, and must 
wait till it returned, at seven in the evening, before we could hope to 
pull her off. A hawser was stretched to the other vessel, and the 
soldiers moved double quick fore and aft to loosen her from the sand. 
They labored and pulled, but failed to lift her; the tide was not yet 


full. Two or three hundred men were already sent to the ‘Mount 
Vernon.' The wind began to rise, and the waves to swell into the heavy 
seas, that look so dark and wrathful. General Butler came to me and 
said, 'You must make ready to go in a few minutes.' Captain Glisson 


was about to return to his own vessel, and would take me with him. The 
General's duty would be, to remain until every man was safe, or while 
the ship held together. This was clear enough, and I only said, 'l 
would rather remain here, if you are willing.‘ I know not why, but I * 
felt more safety where I was, than in that little boat tossing below in 
the mad waves, or in the strange vessel in the distance. 'Why do you 
think of such a thing?' he said. ‘Are you mad, that you would risk to 
the children the loss of both?'--'I will go,' I answered, ‘when the 
captain is ready.' General Butler went away to the pilot house. The 
ship was beating heavily on the surf, and men's hearts beat heavier 
still, as the night swept toward us. The deck was crowded with men. 
Major Bell gave me his arn. There was a move--a ‘Make way for Mrs. 
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Butler!’ I was helped over the railing. (One man spoke out, ‘Well, if 
a woman can keep cool, it will be strange if we can't.) Captain 
Glisson. preceded me down the side of the ship, and aided as much as 
possible. The boat was tossing like a nut-shell far below, as down the 
unsteady ladder we slipped. When nearly at the bottom, the captain 
said, ‘Jump, madam--we'll catch you;' and down I went into the boat. 
‘Pull, men--be lively!' the captain called out every few minutes. A 
wave leaped up and drenched the man at the tiller; he shrank from it, 
but the captain urged to greater speed. In a quarter of an hour we 
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were aboard the Mount Vernon. Only two boats followed--two more 
obliged to put back; the waves were so rough, they could not make the 
ship. : 


I sat in the cabin, sick and trembling. If they could not get her 
off the shoals (where in a little while she would be beat to pieces), 
how could those thousand’men escape? The duty of the officers was to 
take care of the men, and the highest in command must be the last to 
leave. The Mount Vernon was too small to take them all, even if they 
could reach us. One would not like to encounter many such hours. 

The captian came often to tell me what was doing. He had sent his 
best officer to our ship, and, when the tide was full, there was a 
chance she might be moved. (I saw he had little hope she would be.) 
Only one ship ever escaped from those shoals that met the misfortune to 
ground there. Soon after the captain went out, there came a long shout 
swelling over the water--not a cry of distress, but a shout of joy: 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! she is off the shoals, and into deep water!‘ In two 
hours, we were out of those dangerous waters, and safely anchored. The 
Mount Vernon touched three times while she was aiding, but happily 
escaped. The next morning General Butler came on board to breakfast. 
It was decided we must keep on to Port Royal, a hundred and. sixty 
miles, and there repair. Down the ship's side, and again on our own 
vessel. This time I was drawn up in a chair, draped with flags. I 
think many were glad to see me back; it looked as though we had 
i confidence in the ship. I have not yet told you her condition: her 
E forward compartment filled with water, and leaking into the next--the 
pumps working continually to keep it out; the bow much deeper in the 
water than the stern, but the machinery quite perfect. Our safety must 
depend on the weather. I must tell you the hole in the bow was made by 
t the anchor, thrown over after we had grounded, the ship working round 
E on to it. One would have thought we were fast enough without the 
anchor. 

We left the Mount Vernon in haste, for Captain Glisson discovered a 
schooner trying to run the blockade, and instantly gave chase. It was 
watched with interest from our vessel. We lay there, awaiting her 
é return, to furnish us with another pump, and to have Captain Glisson's 
judgement of our chances of escape to Port Royal. The shore was alive 
with cavalry, dashing along apparently in high excitement--thinking, 
perhaps, we were there to attack them. It was growing late in the day % 
again, and hazy looking. General Butler wanted a pennon made, to show 
which way the wind came. I went down to my trunk and brought a scarlet 
ribbon, which was fashioned and sewed with care, though we were there 
in sight of an enemy, with an almost disabled ship. ~; Captain Glisson 
returned at length, with his prize. One of our officers went out to 
her, and brought us captured bananas and oranges. 

At last we started just in the state we were, without another pump, 
or any less water in the hold. The Mount Vernon accompained us, but in 
a storm could do little to aid. Our night and day gave too much time 
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for thought, when so intensified... General Butler was exhausted, and 
slept. He would, I think, if a mine were beneath him ready to explode. 
I could only doze a moment, and wake with a shock. The day (Sunday) 
was passed on deck. Morning service at eleven o'clock. Those that 
pray not often, I think prayed then--prayed that God would have mercy 
on us, and let the waves be still. He was merciful, for we are here. 
The next day the wind blew so fearfully, that it broke our fastenings 
at the wharf, and drove us into the middle of the creek. Vhat would 
have been our chance at sea! 

Of the thoughts that came crowding as I lay, sick and faint, on the 
night of the storm--yes, and since, too--of the dear children's faces, 
that kept coming and changing, of their altered future, if they lost us 
now; of relatives, friends; of the quick cry for mercy, ‘Let me see 
them, dear Christ, and die among our own people!'--of this I will write 
no more, and trust my next letter will not be less thankful, but more 
cheerful. I will tell you of the town of Beaufort, our sail there, the 
flowers we gathered--roses, camellias, and orange-blossoms, in the open 
gardens of the spacious houses--our voyage from this to Ship Island, 
when we have made it. Til then, with love quickened by danger, to the 
children, to you, and all, adieu. 

“Sarah Butler" 


Ship Island, March 1862. 


Dear H. 

We arrived on Thursday. A thousand miles from Port Royal here. The 
weather was threatening a part of the time, and then I measure distance 
by heart-beats--a dangerous way of reckoning, if long continued. Two 
days in the Gulf of lovely weather, soft and baimy, and the moonlight 
magnificent. On one of these nights I sat on deck til ten o'clock; the 
officers, a little apart, were singing. The swift-moving ship, the 
dancing, glittering waters, and the deep-toned music, were in exquisite 
harmony. Very often their voices rung out in a full, rich chorus. How 
free and careless they felt, with no spot for the sole of their foot 
but that they must win by the sword, save this slip of sand rolled up 
by the sea! Cortex and adventurers of the middle ages present a 
parallel, but none in this war has the romantic, roving, hazardous 
features that charactize this expedition. 

The last day seemed more capricicious, but the wind was in the rear, 
every sail filled, and the captain delighted with our speed. We were 
within twenty miles of Ship Island, when the Demon of the Storm, angry 
at our varied escapes, seized us once more in his ruthless grasp, and 
held us quivering another long night; that is, I will answer for myself 
and the ship--we quivered: soldiers, I suppose are not so easily 
shaken. This was a thunder-storm; it began at nightfall and continued 
till nearly morning. The lightning was almost incessant, pitch 
darkness in the intervals. The captain dared not make the port, lest 
we should run aground, but turned the vessel away from the haven we so 
anxious to reach, and once more put to sea. 

We ran out into the Gulf until nearly cial. then the storm broke, 
the day dawned clear and lovely, and by eleven o'clock we were anchored 
at Ship Island in glittering sunshine. Large, black vessels-of-war lay 
motionless; here and there a variety of smaller “Sails studded the 
water; and the air was flashing with sea-gulls. 

The island is attractive, seen from the ship; a long curving line of 
smooth beach, where the surf rolls in, and breaks gayly in foam on the 


white sands. The tents, whitest of all, rise just beyond, and seem to 
cover half the island, the centre of which is not much higher than the 
beach, and you might easily think it was all floating. 

We have been here for two days, and are not landed yet. That 

morning of beauty is all we have had. It began to blow a ‘northern’ at 
noon, and has not yet lulled so as to be safe for small boats. We are 
anchored some distance from the shore. The constitution and Fulton 
were here, but had gone before we arrived; they should have waited. 
5 General Butler is much vexed; now there is not the _ proper 
e transportation for the troops. The mortar-fleet has already left for 
its destination, and the other vessels will leave as soon as the wind 
is over. What page will open upon us next I cannot say. 
I can see from the ship the house or room we are to have in addition 
é to the tent. It is on one end of the island; you can see the water on 
E three sides, and very close to it. I shall expect, some windy night, 
: to be:swept off into the sea. If here in the hurricane-season, I shall 
E abandon that part of the island. 

It is rather amusing, the trouble we have with the ship. In the 
first place, the pilot undertook to take her to the wharf; and by the 
time we were up, the waves were so rough, it was not safe to fasten her 
. to the wharf--she would have carried all away. After holding there 
awhile, she swept away, and in her backward movement caught a brig by 
the rigging, tangled it all together, knocked some wood from her bow, 
and held fast. Thus we anchored. The next morning made all clear, and 
they prepared to separate; the wind still blowing. As the brig tried 
to draw off, it gave a lurch, came in endwise, and ran her bowsprit 
: clear up into our deck. There it hung, broken and dangling, like an 
i elephant's trunk, hoisted into our riging. Everybody on deck was in 
f° danger, with this great thing striking in all directions; yet nobody 
could help laughing - and besides, we expect any thing now. At last, 
with pulling and cutting, they tore it away, and we started again on 
our adventures. This time we rushed madly at the Black Prince, which 
E was anchored a little farther on, knocked her out of her moorings, and 
. tore at her rigging. Then we plunged at another ship, the Wild 
: Gazelle, caught and grazed her, scattered a few splinters, then stood 
out into the harbor, and anchored apart from the other vessels. Their 
extended arms told their terror of encountering again this new monster 
of the deep. Major Bell proposed that the vessels should be ordered to 
quit the harbor without delay. Our ship was on the 'rampage;' and, as 
she had ‘chawed up' three for breakfast, it was likely that dinner 
would finish the remainder. 

At evening, word came from the flag-ship that we were drifting too 
near, and desiring that we should move farther off. Once more we 
raised anchor, and steamed away to a greater distance. The monster was 
so gorged with breakfast, that she was not unmanageable. As we passed 
the flagship, the band gave us a charming serenade. The effect was 
peculiar. The night was mild, with heavy masses of ted clouds, and 
the sun had gone down crimson. 

To-day (Sunday) is the forth of our arrival. The officers and men 4 
leave the ship for the island. I shall remain on board until to- 
morrow. 

To-day, Mr. W_..ss and Captain D came for me. General Butler 
has been on shore two or three days. Mr. W took-a hat-box, and in 
crossing the plank between the boats, the hat fell in the water. The 
soldiers caught at it with their bayonets, but missed. W__ slipped 
down the side of the vessel, holding by a soldier's hand, and caught it 
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with his feet. He gave it to me dripping wet. We dipped it in a pan 
of fresh water, and soothed it into shape, so that it will answer for 
the island. 

In a few days, General Butler will leave here with most of the 
troops. I shall be left alone.... 


“Sarah Butler" 
Ship Island, March 29, 1862 


Dear H: 

I am sure you would like to know how we are living on this island of 
sand, far off in the sea. The room we occupy is about forty steps from 
the landing, constructed from refuse doors and windows not wanted for 
the hospitals. It is fifteen feet by twenty in size. We have added a 
small ‘bedroom’ for C , of rough boards, and a kitchen eight feet 
square. The ducks are floating about every morning; we have them shot 
for dinner, and are well Supplied with fresh fish. Captain V. , with 
a company of soldiers, has been to one of the islands and captured 
fifty head of cattle. From them we have taken a cow and calf, and have 
them tied close to the house. They are wretchedly poor, half-wild 
things, that have lived on rushes; of no possible use, except the 
domestic feature they give to this rude life. Flies abound--the 
rafters of our room are covered with them; mosquitoes not very annoying 
yet. They call the water good; I think it is brackish and unhealthy. 
I do not drink it unless made into tea. G has arrived with the 
horses; but three lost of the whole. 

I must tell you of the sad event of Dr. S_w___'s death, caused I 
believe, by the anxiety and distress he suffered during our disastrous 
voyage. General Butler came yesterday afternoon, and said he heard Dr. 
iS) was dying. ‘Oh! is it possible? I must go and see hin.' 
General Butler thought I could not go, the day was so hot, and the 
regiment he belonged to was two miles up the island. I urged going. 
It was finally concluded I could take a boat and be rowed within a 
short distance of his tent, while General Butler would go on horseback. 
Before we reached the place, an orderly came to say he was then 
breathing his last, and that General Butler had desired me not to go 
in. Ve sat down by the water, and waited. There was a regiment a 
little beyond us, attacking a fort of sand, for drill, and firing at a 
wreck that lay out in the water. Another regiment was maneuvering in 
4 the rear. Twenty or thirty men in the shallow water in front, dragging 
t along a raft of wood. Ten or twelve ships lay off a little distance, 
black and motionless. The soft haze obscured the rays of the sun, so 
that we could look full at the great red globe, as it hung in rear of 
the ships, and lighted a scene I shall long remember. Between us and 
the sand-fort were eight graves with wooden head-stones, the name, age, 
and place of residence inscribed on each. 'So this is the place,' I 
thought, ‘where poor Dr. S must sleep his long sleep! Ay, and more 
of us, before we quit this Gulf.' 

: The expedition to Biloxi, to demand an apology for firing on a flag * 
S of truce, has returned. They captured a steamer, a schooner, tobacco, 

&c (sic) Major strong was the leader. Captain Conant had his leg 
struck with a piece of shell; the wound is not Severe. None were 
killed. See 

The Saxon came in last night. General Butler has gone down to the 
passes--the mouth of the river--in the Saxon, to see how soon the fleet 
will be ready. He went night before last, and should be back to-day; 
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but I do not think he can get here, the sea is so rough. The waves, 
all foam, are half way up to the house. It began yesterday afternoon, 
and in the night it blew a perfect gale. The room where I live and 
sleep so shook and creaked, I verily thought it would come rattling 
over me. I got up, hunted for a light, but could not find one; then 
looked out of the window, and wondered what I had better do. The wind 
seemed more furious, and did so buffet the poor shell, and shriek 
through the crevices, that I sprang to the door, to be out of the 
danger of falling timbers. But it was not inviting outside. the sail 
that was nailed to C ‘s shed and the fence was swelling and beating 
like the sea. The negro cook sleeps in a small division next to C ; 
I feared the sail would lift them, like wings, and carry them all away, 
including the cow and calf. I banged-the door, and looked out on the 
other side. There were six or eight of the guard curled under the 
shelter of the opposite shed. It would never do to move out there; 
they would take me for the witch of winds, and crept into bed again. 
Uneasy and watchful, I'l#stened with both ears. Something was shaking 
in the room, and it sounded like the shuffling of feet; this noise made 
me nervous, until finally I could hear it more distinctly than any 
other sound, though the ocean was booming with a never-ending roar. At 
this time I fell asleep; still I was awake to sounds. Wow I thought, 
‘Will those feet never be still?' and then they shuffled more fiercely, 


and Lorenzo the negro was leaping through the room like a maniac. I 
gazed at him with terror; his eyes were evil as a snake's. When he 
sprang forward, desperation seized me. ‘Strike!' I screamed to C ; 


‘help me to strike with this board, and batter him all to pieces! ' 
Could any thing equal the fury of those blows? Yet they fell without 
effect: he still shuffled, and leap towards us! The horror was too 
mucb. I woke, and sat up in bed, half dead. In the morning sun, 
wreaths of glittering sand lay half across the floor: it was this, 
sifting through the crevices, that made the noise like shuffling feet. 
The storm was the most violent that has been here for years. A 
thunder-storm lasted all night. The lightning was incessant. The 
guardhouse was struck, three men killed, and four stunned. Four men 
were drowned the other day while bathing; the under-tow swept them off. 


The continuation of the the above letter was written from New Orlens on 
ay 2, 1862. Sarah had lived for two months on Ship Island where acording 


yo Butler himself in his autobiography: "She suffered great privations and 


hardships on the sands of Ship Island while we were awaiting the attack on 
New Orleans". But leaving the Island did not end Sarah's hardships, the 


city of New Orleans presented new adventures: 


....'How shall we live through the summer?' is the thought that 
haunts us--‘and brave that terror, the yellow fever?‘ It is not the 
heat alone (though oppressive, none venture out at noonday), but the . 
quality of the climate, that is so pernicious. The drainage of the 
town is all on the surface; on each side the street the gutters are 
mantled with green. So with the canals--slimy and sluggage, they 
poison the air. If you drive out of town, the swamps that surrond New 
Orleans are lower than the roads, and the exhalations at evening are 
injurious to health. But the work must be done, and many will live. I 
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have grown thin and white, like others, but have no disease; it is the 

natural wasting of the climate. 

But Sarah did not wast away in Wew Orleans, instead she continued to 
stand by her husband with fierce devotion, which is hard to comprehend 
since the object of her devotion became known throughout the south as the 
“Beast”. In 1863 she followed Butler when he was assigned to the command 
of the Department of Virgina and North Carolina. In 1864 she went with him 
even to the field of battle and was present during most of the campaign. 
Sarah, our gentle heroine, loving wife, mother of three, had another side 


to her nature which is revealed in her letters, as she herself said: 


....My courage rises when men contend. I could enter a battle-field 
with something of the inspired feeling that has raised women to leaders 
of armies.... 
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|) DIED: JAN. 10, 1893 
4 =i UNION ‘BAPTIST CHUR(G BORN: 1796 - 


ee Be fisiee ne 


MARRIED: MAY 15, 1846 | d 

DIED: DEC. 13, 1863 oye 

WHERE: HAMMOND GENERAL 

HOSPITAL ae £OSN ae y ae; 
POINT LOOKOUT, MD. ar 8 


ROSS, PERMELIA 


HEDGEPETH, JESSEY 
DGEPETH, JOHN , . 
WARD, ALICE 
CARTER. CHARITY 
GINN, JEPTHA. 
GINN, HURRAH - 
_ BORN: 1805 
WHERE: ; ; 
es AUG. 18, 1825 MAGEE, PENINA 


WHERE: UNION CHURCH: NORTH OF TYLERTOWN, MS 
SMITH. SALENA ANN 


. BORN: DEC. 18, 1807 
- WHERE: 


WHERE: ROBESON CTY. NC. 


DIED: JULY 1874 |: 
REGAN, RUEFUS . . WHERE: MARION cry, MS. 


BORN: JUNE 3, 1825 ° a Pee res 
WHERE: MARION CTY. MS. ae a 


cncctpreored T™ THERINE. 
DIED: NOV. 7, 1892 PI AN, CA 
WHERE: HOPEWELL, MARION -BORN: 


. WHERE: ee CTY. NC. - 


Sa0 wer arijrla Mapa ee gk € 


RAUETT MATT V\ MARV 


REGAN, WILLIAM SPANN, 


“yit. - DIED: AFTER 1872  peeiie MS. © 


Subseribe 


REGAN, JOHN ? 


BORN: 1750 : 
WHERE: BLADEN CTY. N.C. 


DIED: ROBESON CTY., N.C. 1814 


BROWN, (ALA) ALMA ~~ 


BORN: 
WHERE: 
DIED: AFTER 1814 - 


aren, nieces, Arrangements by Holder- 
ier relatives. Wells’ _Funera 


oint. 


AREA DEATHS 


UTLER————--- a 
“Lonzo Butler, 63, of 8222 
‘Butler Rd., Pascagoula, .Miss., 


p.m., Hae hie 
 Holder-Wells” 
‘Moss Point, ] 


32 salt tons held» » 


18, 1997. at 


= pyre 05. 


Sas Cee ee 


individuals inside. One of the men pulled a 


. Lott 
tiber handgun: and- Sint canmectie: : 


_ into Miles’ left upper arm. Miles was taken | in. ee 
‘to the hospital by private vehicle. “BIW and| 
6525 Shortcut No. 3, Sylvester Haynes.’ | ».contract t 
reported damage to.a Mercury Marquis. . ‘amphibi : 


--Springwater;-Gharles Borries- ropestee rte 


theft of a tape player from his vehicle. = 


: Co., Miss. 
He v was a welder. He was pre- 
“ceded in death by his father 

and mother, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Eli-— 


“Tannery 
ton, Miss. 

by . “Holder: 
Home, : Moss: 
= aE _three brothers... 


ke pA ‘Survivors include Pamela. 
Smith, 80, of ~ —Amason, Prentiss, Miss., Cher- 


died Pee _yl Guy, Red River, NM., Barney | 
7. in. Pasca-. (Steve) Butler, Big Point, Miss., 
il 6; 1917, in’ Donna Shultz, Escatawpa, 


_-Miss.,.Mark. Butler, -Big Point; 
we grandchildren; seven great- 


‘Baisky; brothers, Woodroe Bu- 
ee and Elma Leo Butler.” ~ . 

Visitation. will be held Mon-__ 
day “from 6:00 p.m. until 9:00 
[= p-m---at-George Co. Funeral-- 


‘amilies 


.. “Home, Lucedale. | 
i) en Se Funeral service will be held 
ets “[ "Tuesday, May 13, 1997° at 
Wet: 


- Movella. Assembly ‘of God at 
2:00 p.m. _ 

~ Interment will be in | Mvelie” 
‘Cemetery. 

_ Arrangements by George 


“County: Funeral Home, Luce-. 
ne dale, Miss: 


-». JAMES. DEARING, 74, of 
. .. Ocean Springs, Miss. Grave-~ 
, Side service, 11 a.m., May 12, 

: 99-—Bitoxi— National 
_metery. Bradford-O'Keefe Fu- 
neral. Home, Ocean Springs. . 

~LELA MAY BROWN, 85, of 
Pascagoula, Miss., disa May 
+11, 1997 in Pascagoula. Ar-- 
Tangements incomplete by 
-. | Holder-Wells. Funeral Home,. 
~: Moss‘Point, Miss: 


cit acer 


vilable 


2Rd. | 
368-1462 J 


ivertiser, published , 
goula. MS..POST-° 
>.39568-0849.. - 

MISSIONS. 


the Taneral Reet away at Providence ~ 
wee a iriblas cach eles May 10, 1997. He. 


- jah. (Ella). Butler; five sisters — 


___grandchildren; sister, Selma__ Gautier Crime 


Ue 


4501 Kreole Ave., Buntyn Monument, .. °; Lott ; 
-Charles Buntyn reported theft.of license ‘should }} 
plate. ; ~ because tf 

3500 Miss. 63, Affordable Mobile = was-lowef 


~~ Homes,-Tony_David_reported-box skirting officials c¢ 


for mobile homes taken. - ‘was cheayt 
6820 Miss. 613, a $14 gas drive off the gover} 

- reported. . 1 

_ 3807 Machpelah Road, police received . 

a call that a man was having a heart attack. Teac (3 

Patrolman Tommy Nabb responded: and 


--— found that Joe Knight had collapsed: Nabb-—From Pag t 


said he did a primary survey and found 
no life threatening injury. The victim wa Magnum E 


conscious and alert. American Medical : said. He’ Sf 
Response arrived and transported Knight’. ‘the girl-a : 
___ to the hospital. After doctors examined ~ “_waistban¢ 
~~ Knight, a skull fracture was ctencnier ele In oth 
back of his head. ° e gi 
~~ —Knight is listed in {air condition at singing -gun,-and} 
River Hospital. x : father sho} 
~ shoot hinif 

730 U.S. 90, Quality Salvage. Foods... ©, Lue w4 
Roy, Collins reported someone took seven: fis m. ene 
boxes of food and left without paying for. \- Police} 
groceries. ak impr 
U.S. 90, Singing River Mall, ae ‘on_several | 4 


Shoes employee reported juvenile: et 


. shoplifters in store. igation 1 eh 
‘If conve 

= ee ee —_tenced_to-} 
Man to plead “in prison.’ } 
_ Morris 

insanity in-case~ 
HERNANDO, Miss. (AP) — The Gas 
attorney for-Gary Taylor says he - . j 
will pursue a plea of innocent by °.. : “CAMAL 
reason of insanity to charges the 38- | Gasoline*p! 
year-old*man murdered his preg- - half-cent pé 


nant girlfriend in January. 

Taylor, indicted March 12 by.a ~ declines, ‘ar 
- DeSoto County grand jury, is sched-. ~The ove 
uled-to-stand-triatAugr23————_ineluding 2 E 


.in'the fifth 


“I've never pleaded anyone not’ about $1.27 
guilty by reason of insanity before, . - Lundberg & 
but when I saw Gary Taylor and . Said publish} 
took his case, I knew this was it,” .-Sunday. © | 
said defense attorney Steve seeeee -- “That: wat 
Sr. a April 25 sul; 

Farese also intends,to file a - “The mat 
motion for a mental evaluation pot -is lower crué 
his client. _-months,” Lt E 


" aan 


Lonzo Butler's 
Funeral Rites Held. 


OO kuneral services for Lonzo 
Butler, 63, of Pascagoula were 
held May 13 at 2 p.m. at 
Movella Assembly of God. 
He was born in Jones 
County and was a member of 
the Holiness faith. He died 
May 10 at Providence Hospi- 
tal following an extended ill- 
ness. 
Survivors include his chil- 
dren, Pamela Amason of 
Prentiss, Cheryl Guy, Red 
River, N.M.; Barry (Steve) 
Butler of Big Point; Donna 
Shultz of Escatawpa and Mark 
Butler of Big Point and 13- 
- grandchildren and 7 great- 
grandchildren. ; 
Also surviving are two 
sisters, Selma Briske and 
‘Elma Leo Butler; and a 
brother, Woodrow Butler. 
He was preceded in death 


by his father, Elijah W. Butler Ford Dewitt Byrd 

and mother, Ella Ophila But- Born Feb. 3, 1903 
—_ “5 ee L. Walters, in Basin community 
“Moll . Burkhalter and . 

4 Butler and brothers, . Died July 27, 1980 ; 
Cellone Butler, Cleve Butler im Rocky Creek community 
‘and Monroe Butler. Hassie Malone Byrd 


Conducting the services 
was Rev. Tommy Slay. Inter- 
Ment was held in the Movella 
“Cemetery with George County 
Funeral Home in charge of ar- 
Tangements. 

Pallbearers included Randy 
utler,,Quinn Amason, David 
utler, Ray Owens, Bobo But- 
et, Mark Butler and Billy 


Born Nov. 16, 1908 
‘in Rocky Creek community 
Died May 10, 1997 


~ In Loving Memory 

- Your gentle faces and tender 

smiles with sadness I recall both 

had a kindly word for each and 

died beloved by all. 

} Our God who art in heaven, 

who gave us to you, knew we'd 

need someone special to guide and 

help us through. 

_ Now it's only natural to miss 
you after death. 

’ And although you have nothing 
to fear, Mom and Dad, our reunion 
is SO very near. 

Donald Ford Byrd & Family 
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in Rocky Creek community, 


‘brother, 


BYRD 
Mrs. Hassie M. Byrd, 88, 
died May 12, 1997 following 


‘an extended illness. Mrs. Byrd 


was a native of Greene Co.,: 
Miss., and a resident of Luce- 
dale. She was a member of 
the Eastern Star and a mem- 
ber of Hillcrest Baptist Church. 
She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Ford Byrd, and 
children, Ories and Johnny 
Byrd. : 

Survivors include two child- 
ren, Donald F. and Mary Byrd, 
and Harland D. and Alane, 
Byrd, all of Lucedale, Miss.; 
eight grandchildren and twelve 
great-grandchildren; and 
brother, Ollin Malone. 

Funeral services were held 
May 14, 1997 at Sigler Funer-. 
al Home chapel, the Rev. Jerry’ 
Mixon, Jimmy Byrd and Dan 
Hembree officiated. 

Interment followed in Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. 

Arrangements by Sigler Fa~ 
neral Home, Lucedale, Miss. 


Funeral Rites Held 
For Hassie Byrd 


‘194 Puneral services for Mrs. 
Hassie Mary Byrd, 88, of 
Lucedale, were held May 14 at 
10 a.m. at Sigler Funeral 
Home Chapel. 

Mrs. Byrd was aresident of 
Glen Oaks Nursing Center. 
She was a member of the Bap- 
tist faith and of the Eastern 


‘Star. She died May 12 at. 
‘George County Hospital. 


She is survived by two 
sons, Donald F. and Mary 


‘Byrd, Harlan D. and Alene. 
‘Byrd, all of Lucedale, and & 
‘grandchildren and 12 great-, 
. grandchildren. | 


Also surviving is one 
Ollin Malone of 
Lucedale. 

Services were conducted 
by Dr. Jerry Mixon, Bro. 
Jimmy*Byrd and Bro. Dan 
Hembree. Interment was held 
in Magnolia Cemetery with 
Sigler Funeral Home in charge 
of arrangements. iz 

Pallbearers included C.J. 
Mason, Bruce Byrd, DeWitt, 
Byrd, Bobby Byrd, Bill Lee 


Tanner, Daniel*Malone and Ed, 


Malone. 


Purrer 
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Be 


dae uth 


firefighter at Moss tag 
Point Central Fire Sta- n 


tion, has been with the 
Moss Point Fire. 


but also worked a year 
at Pascagoula Central — 
_.. Fire Station. Brandor 
__ said he became inter- 
~ ested in fire fighting 
i eplee friends and 


_ Department for a year { 


Fitness Zone in. 


interest in fitness grew 
from weight lifting in 

high school and he just 
never stopped. Bran-; 

don was born and - 
_ raised in Pascagoula,, 
“but now lives in Most 


: Pascagoula. He said his oe 


WE 


MAP 
. THE MISSISSIPPI PRESS / 


DNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 2007 


and a 83-year-old 

daughter. Butler has" 

lived in the Pas- 

cagoula area all of her 
life and when she is 
not working, she 
enjoys spending time 
with her family. 


/ registered nurs 
who works in labor. 


cee asst 


Butler-Tanner 


The approaching marriage of 
Marilyn Joan Butler of Hurley 
and Paul Norman Tanner of 
Lucedale has been announced. 

The bride-elect is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis A. Butler of 
Hurley. Grandparents are Willa 
Dean Summers of Moss Point; 
the late Monroe Butler; Nolen 
Autry of Grand Bay, Ala., and 
the late Arverzine Autry. 

Miss Butler is a 1990 graduate 
of East Central High School and 
is currently employed at the 
Hornet’s Nest in Hurley. 


- The prospective bridegroom is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dean 


Tanner of Lucedale. 
Grandparents are Jinks Bolton 
of Wilmer, Ala.; the late Ruby 
Bolton and the late Mr. and Mrs. 


Norman Tanner of Wilmer. 


Mr. Tanner is a 1986 graduate 
of East Central High School and 
employed at. Tanner Farms in 
Lucedale. 


Wedding vows will be said © 


April 6, 1991, at Pleasant View 
Baptist Church in Mobile, Ala. 


Butler 


Ret ber 
4/O 


1 dead-of. wound 
~tites Wedne: 


atti. 


Dearest we iphe 

a Caapoar Ww eck: 
ent of Magnolia Garden |_ 
a meeting Wednesday Wednesday for’ ‘Fontaine \: 
llow House: | ene of Moss Point. {.-" -- 
offlcersi’ are ‘Mesdames Campbell, 44, died. Monday ‘hn: 
ice. presidcnt;: 


treasurer; Huro!d Pearl-| Griffin Cemetery. 
esponding. secretary, | A coroner's jury ruled the death 
cize was won by Mrs : accidental. . 
Mrs, Steele introduced; Rites were held frot the Cha- 
iL, arsat {orest.superin: jpel of Jackson.County Mortuary.+ 
ind T. i. Dantzler, ad-! by Dr. Marion I. Smith. na3tor of 
ve assistant, Interna-|Moss Point Methodist Church,. 
per Co, mill ‘at ‘Moss | Interment was in Grey Ceme- 
tery. 
‘esented a pregram on] . Campbell, an auto eMeananh 
the Forest Helps Paper} was a member of BPOE Lodge 
rR ¢ 1120. a World War II veteran and 
ono rnnnnn—n—= a native of Paul's Valles. Okla: 
ber di rentially re-! ‘Survivors include his wife, Mts. 
o it" 4 "Stella B. ‘Camphell: two cane BP, 
2 said, .was what hap* B. (Pete) Campbell, Jr. ‘and Cla- 
h maloic hydraazide. ‘rence Ray Campbeil, allot Moks 
( result is more weeds Point. 
ieven spotty turf. “It is’. Pallbearers were Gcorne: Pow- 
mity ‘of a cut,” Schery ell, Eddie Martinez, Ed Wilkerson, 
the actual . height or: M.S, Barnett, B. H. Krebs and IL. 
growth; —which-—con—D; ae] 
° rae bg Attractive: 


- Mark Twain rephrased it ‘this 
vent. to the ee way; “The lack! of money: is tie 
the lay nmower, Lies Taot-of all evil’) 0%. 


PASCAGOULA 
24-02, “JAR 


-SANKA 


Final. rites ‘were conducted | ed ‘Thursday for Mr 
B.} dutler, who dicd emia i 


ee FALL CANS eps eels EVAPORATED 


Mar, 


Eseatawpa at the aac of 70. 
'She was a native of ‘Canada 


“bout 10 a.m., shortly after he was|and a.resident. of Eescatawpa: for 
ecording scere- found shot through the ‘head at.| 11° months,’ She: lived. wit}. her 


son Joseph P. Eutler. 

Services were held from Fails 
Funeral Home ‘Chapel,-. Moss 
Point, at 19 am.. Thursday” by! 
Fr Frercis Water 
. _Interment®.was.. ‘An, ‘Machpelah 
Cemetery. . ‘Naptes 

Survivers, ather, ‘than her son 
are’ three grandchildren, 

Pall bearers, were Pelham’ ta- 

wards, S, N. ‘Ashley, J. L. Log-! 
gett, -D.. H. Thompson, Claude: 
| oeey and 'W. W. Sharpe. 

Sree sila tier Wee 

Checkmate 

la, Colo. (AP)—Mrs. Paul 
Rodine hurried home.on a coun- 
‘ry road. As she reached the top 
of a rise, her car'coliided with a 
dickup ‘truck, 

TMrs~ Bodine “was—treated~ tort 
lacerations, bumps: ‘and ‘bruises. 
The truck driver. escaped injury. 

The truck driver? Mrs. Bodine's 
auebend, A sees | 


INST. COFFEE 


Soy “PASCAGOULA: CHRONICLE-STAR, aad MOSS POINT TT ADVERTISER ~ 


MIASIBSIPPI 


ontaine ‘Carpbsell, Mrs.- Mary, allt aHST of ae 


‘make.candy. 


Those 217 wai eeu, Sctyrday F 
from 1 to §'p.m> at the,home of 
Mrs."F E.: ‘Goodman, 
Washington: Avenue, 
candy and planters.: 

: Patrol No, 2 met last Saturday 
for the same. purpose.: < 

. Two new members were | re-| 
ceived into the. ytroop at aie 


“To the person or persons ci stole the ain Box irom the Kiddie Horse at Saint 
Peter's Convent $ : etek 


“You were e also ‘the direct cause of many very fine’ young children feeling sad. 


ribet “até thet cE abe 
They,’ are Cindy, Fox and. ings 


| 


Pit — 


"| Lady,.6f Victories, School’ Léigue ~ 
was to be held Thiirsday at 7:30 


:} i Virginia; p.m..at the school cafeteria. 
is 40,815 square miles.’: But, in 


Colonial times it-included all of |” 7 
what is now Virginia, West viet: 

“| ginia, ‘Kentucky,’ * Ohio, Indiana, }- ** Fairplay,” Calé:? (AP) 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, sand se the Fairplay Flume: * 


628 .W. 
to make 


of Minnesota. cress aE ees. laid while_you 


hool: 


Coin Box has already been recovered does not excuse you from _ 
_ what we consider, fo bea a fraud ? asisee oe 


To a stacaier ot} ial type this ahold have caused yout to feel very glad. . 


“The fads to Clover ee wil ie “arymed 


5, as Clover Farm Instant Coffee, } Red Cup 


Coffee and Clover Farm Vacuum Packed 


“Coffee are on we this week. at new, low, 


for me loins swith this Buhler 
ido you he ane DT have been in 
oro lem . “NEO you know that Penge lone 
cnet, i whom Arthur "Aga’ Mangum anc came to 
Mo, ME (Magee) area with her gaister Mary "Foliv’ that m a 
for ahom Ls named. Pl@age keen vour eyes 

for ous. Thanks to you for 


a 


weary “eo 


VA AUIGL 
ANY TNE OR 


“RIAD 
GDWAPIA 


rc wy 
SelyY aA 


service OL/14 /92 821 


RAAM 
28a? PM 


Eagyl PARTE? (WEPME SA 3 
VA, NC, MS 


ling of li Butler b bef L?PE, NOT, 
So a oily Meant fio, ME. 
Legue ine bude essa ¥ 
ved mi ort s 


may have 
a "eh iy Baath) 


Rust ler 


Butler hf of 


[ nn105474@dasher.csd, 04:19 AM 1/11/96, RE BUTLER | 


To: nnl05474@dasher.csd.sc.edu 

From: Jim Steinwinder <jimstein@datasync.com> 
Subject: RE BUTLER 

Ce: 

Bees 

X-Attachments: 


Barnwell Co, SC Equity Record: 

Filed April 3, 1820 

Francis Butler and wife vs Elijah Ford et. al. 
Discovery and Partition 


This equity record states the following relationships: 


Francis Butler's wife was Louisa, nee Ford. 
Her father was Elijah Ford of Barnwell Co, SC. 
Her Mother was Jane Ford. 


Elijah Ford's brother was James Ford. 


Jane Ford died intestate abt 22 Mar 1815. Husband Elijah still alive. 
Their children were: 

Louisa Butler wife of Francis Butler, md 31 Dec 1816 

Harriet O'Bannon wife of Jennings O'Bannon, md 6 Apr 1809. 

George E Ford 

Susan Ford 


I have this equity record abstracted. If any Butler needs the 
abstract just ask and I will snail it to them. Best though that 
you get the lengthy record from the Barnwell Co courthouse. Many 
nuances in record related to Jane and husband Elijah. No data other 
than stated above. 


Elijah Ford's brother was James Ford. 


Regards, 
Jim 


Printed for Jim Steinwinder <jimstein@datasync.com> 1 


LA LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 
CIRCULATE 


paSCAGOU 
GENEALOGY 
pO NOT 


DEEP in DIXIE 


Controversy over acceptable 
hair styles Is not entirely without 
precedent In American military his- 
tory. A drama with all the emotion- 
al and political content of the con- 
temporary debste was enacted in 
the Old Southwest about the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The U.S. Army at the time was 
under the command of General 
James Wilkinson, a figure whose 
loyalty to the nation has been 
called into serious question by 
modem historians as weil as by 
some of his contemporaries. On 
April 30, 1801, Wilkinson issued the 
first regulation on hair length in 
the annals of the U.S. Army. 
Henceforth, soldiers would be re- 


DIXIE, April 29, 1973 


iy 
i: 


ad 


Exit with Queue 


quired to keep their hair closely 
cropped. Most significantly, a sol- 
dier would be forbidden to wear a 
“queue,” a lock of hair resembling 


_ the ponytail of today. 


Wilkinson’s order declared the 
queue to be a useless, expensive, 
and unhealthy ornament which 
soldiers could weil do without. His- 
torlan Jonathan Daniels believes 
that politics had a great influence 
on Wilkinson's decision. 

The queue had become in recent 
years a political badge — a symbol 
of anti-Jeffersonian politics, wom 
by upper-class adherents to the 
Federalist Party. Wilkinson had, 
himself, been Identified with that 
group. The banning of this symbol 
of Federalist politics from the 
Army ostensibly would demon- 
state the commander's loyalty to 
the new President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 


Je 


ust bee 


46 (a 


‘The Insubordinate colonel retused 


to go. e 4 
frikinon had now taken more 
than he could stand. So, on June |, 


_ 1803, he ordered Butler to stand 


trial at Fredericktown, Md., on dual 
charges of refusing to cut his hair 
and refusing to proceed to. his new 


st. « i 
Po The crisis in the South, mean- 
_while, was abated by the American 
purchase of Louisiana. in congrat- 
ulating President Jefferson on the 


"purchase, no less a figure than 


Andrew Jackson put in a kind word 
for the threatened Butler: “Sir... 
The goiden moment . . . when all 


“ y. the Western Hemisphere rejoices - 


~ at the joyful news of the cession of 
. Louisiana. .'. we hope will not be 


a ... marred by the scene of an 


Not every member of the Army 

was happy about the order, but 
most complied with it. One who did 
not was Lieutenant Colonel Thom- 
as Butler, who was working to 
clear the Natchez Trace through 
Tennessee. 
- Colonel Butler declared the’ or- 
der “an arbitrary infraction of my 
natural rights” and resolutely re- 
fused to have the offending hair 
cut. The long-haired officer was an 
experienced veteran of military 
adventures and he had acquired an 
influential personal following dur- 
ing his years in the Army. For two 
years, Wilkinson chose not to chal- 
lenge him directly. 

The Issue finally came to a head 
in January of 1803 when Butler was 
ordered to Ft. Adams, below 
Natchez, in an American response 
to the closing of the port of New 
Orleans by Spanish authorities. 


aged and meritorious officer... 
before a court martial for the diso- 


3," bedlence of an order to deprive 


him of the gift of nature . . . wom 


~ py him both for ornament and con- 


venience. . .” 

Despite Jackson's intercession, 
Colone! Butler was required to 
stand However, General Wilk- 


. Inson was. unable to derive any — 
. . pleasure from the court’s verdict: 
_ the colonel would be directed to 


obey his new orders but would 
receive no more than a mild repri- 
mand as punishment. 

Perhaps encouraged by the 


" -fenlency of the court martial, Colo- 


nel Butler decided to keep his 
locks and set out for his new post 
at New Orleans in early 1804. infuri- 
ated now by the colonel’s refusal 


“to leave his tail behind,” Wilkin- 


son ordered him to stand trial 
again, this time In the Crescent 


_ City, on July I, 1805. 


On this occasion there was to be 
no leniency: Butler was found 
guilty and sentenced to a suspen- 
sion of “command, pay, and emo- 
juments” for a full year. it was But- 
ler, though, who was to have the 


_ last laugh — he contracted yellow 


fever and died before the sentence 
could be carried out. 

When his physician told him that 
death was near, Butler made one 
last request. Knowing that the en- 

‘tire garrison, Including the 
commanding general, would attend 
his funeral, he Issued the following 
directions for his burial: “Bore a 
hole under my head, and let my 
queue hang through it, that the 
damned rascal may see that, even 
when dead, | refuse to obey his 
orders.” 


